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THE KINGDOM OF THE UNKNOWN KING. 


We have all, probably, heard and read a good deal about Kings 
and Kingdoms. Kingdoms with bad kings and good kings; 
with wise kings and foolish kings; but have we ever heard or 
read of a kingdom with an unknown king? Yet such a one 
there certainly is, and probably many of those who read these 
pages will be amongst his loyal and devoted followers. 

The kingdom is an extensive one, and yet the king is un- 
known. ‘That there is a king we can hardly doubt, because his 
laws are issued with such suddenness and decision. There is a 
city somewhere across the sea, where he is said to hold his 
court ; certainly from thence he sends forth his decrees. There 
his laws are most strictly carried out; there we conclude he 
must himself abide, but who he is even the most faithful of his 
subjects seem unable with certainty to determine. 

Notwithstanding his incognito, never, perhaps, was there a 
monarch whose subjects so honestly endeavoured to carry out 
his wishes; and many of them would put themselves to any 
amount of personal inconvenience rather than appear regard- 
less of his laws. Little or no coercion is put upon these willing 
subjects: the king has, indeed, officials without number in all 
parts of his dominions whose sole duty it is to enforce the laws ; 
this they do, however, not so much by the assumption of any 
authority or power, as by a sort of moral suasion, arguing from 
the “absolute necessity” of conformity, a method which is 
certainly a. great advance on jails and constables. This unani- 
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mous obedience is the more remarkable when we consider that 
these laws are constantly changing, never remaining the same 
for more than a few months together ; but so far from regard- 
ing this as a hardship, these loyal subjects think the change of 
legislation rather amusing, and each one is eager to be first to 

carry into action a new law. There are, indeed, a few ignoble 
and discontented spirits to be met with occasionally, who dare 
to raise a murmur at the ever-changing edicts of the unknown 
king, and who sometimes even go so far as to ignore them 
entirely. ‘The treatment of these daring offenders is one of the 
remarkable features in the government. There is no fuss or 
excitement, but all the happy and loyal subjects, whenever they 
meet one of the rebels, make a point of determinedly staring at 
him, as if he had dropped from some different sphere, and had 
no place in their loyal community ; and then almost before his 
back is turned they laugh at him, and if he persists in rebellion, 
they finally ignore him as quite beneath their notice. So great 
is the pr evailing dread of this punishment, that there are few 
who will not conform in some measure to the laws, rather than 
run the risk of incurring it. 

It may seem a pity to throw any shadow over so fair a 
picture, but we must remember that the work of any system 
depends not only on how it is carried out, but also in great 
measure on what it is in itself, and as we apply this test to the 
subject we are considering, we find that much of the pretty 
illusion falls away from the kingdom of the unknown king, and 
leaves us face to face with some very uncomfortable realities; 
so real and so’ grave that they will scarcely admit of being 
veiled under a figure of speech, but must be called by their 
true names. One instance may suffice. 

A young lady receives a summons to some unexpected 
gaiety : in a state of mingled impatience and despondency she 
turns over the contents of her wardrobe, and declares she has 
“ nothing to wear.” Nothing to wear! A relative expression, 
certainly! That poor woman, struggling with poverty in the 
back street, is perhaps using it at the same moment. She has 
been asked to send her children to school, but she is wellnigh 
ashamed of those little threadbare garments, which are but 
scanty covering. She hardly likes to send them amongst the 
other children, because they have “ nothing to wear.” 

Of course, the young lady only means that she has nothing to 
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wear in accordance with the latest edict of the unknown king, 
of whom we have been speaking, and though her friends 
suggest one thing after another to help her out of the diffi- 
culty, yet as probably no amount of contriving will make the 
dress exactly what it should be, she will very likely refuse to 
be consoled, and perhaps meet their advances ungraciously. 
Do not the laws of the unknown king sometimes lead to self- 
ishness ? ‘ 

Once this capricious monarch issued a very strange command 
(we presume, of course, this was long ago,—we do not for an 
instant suppose anything so foolish could be the product of this 
enlightened nineteenth century) ; it was that he wished all his 
most loyal subjects to have golden hair, and they must moreover 
have, or appear to have, an enormous supply of it. This seemed 
a very tyrannical law, certainly ; but what will not loyalty do ? 
Rumours have reached us of champagne immersions and gold 
dust with which these devoted subjects have endeavoured to carry 
out the first clause of this command, and the far more widely 
spread use and ingenious methods of inflation which they have 
devised in order to conform to the second. Now golden hair 
is undoubtedly a great adornment, but where nature has be- 
stowed dusky locks, they will generally be found more be- 
coming, and artificiality under the guise of truth is hardly more 
attractive on the head than in the heart. Do not the laws of 
the unknown king sometimes lead to folly ? 

The question then arises, are we to disregard the commands 
of this unknown king entirely ? Are we in ‘this matter of dress 
to ignore the fashions entirely? We think not. Surely a 
moderate regard to them is both natural and wise. 'The lady 
who has come to the virtuous resolve never to wear any colours 
but grey and brown, and always to have bonnet and cloak in 
any shape but that which happens to be the prevailing one, will 
probably spend far more time and money on her toilet than 
one who is content with what may be more readily obtained. 

Again, dress is a matter in which we ought to have some 
reference to the tastes of others, for they certainly see more of 
us than we do of ourselves ; many who care little about it in 
their own persons, yet like to see it nice in others. Husbands 
certainly like to see their wives well dressed, however little 
they may like the bills. Parents are generally particular about 


their children in this respect, and brothers are almost always 
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very observant of the toilet of their sisters. And surely a 
certain regard to what may please in all these relationships 
is part of that consideration for others which may be included 
among the “ things that are lovely and of good report.” 

But the question still remains how far are we to be bound 
by the prevailing fashions ; and in those two words “ how far” 
lies the whole difficulty. Like so many other questions of a 
similar nature, it is impossible to do more than to suggest a 
general rule, the application must be made by each one for 
herself; for the idea of what is extreme in such matters must 
always be relative to position and circumstances, and will 
always depend a good deal on natural taste. And here it is 
impossible not to observe with some wonder how feminine 
vanity ever succumbs beneath the sceptre of the Unknown King, 
how ladies are content to dress in the most unbecoming manner, 
if only they may be in the fashion ; and though it is true in this 
as in other things that the eye learns in a measure to like that 
to which it is habituated, yet it is impossible not to marvel at 
the infatuation which seems to make people think that what 
suits one person must necessarily suit another, although the 
one may be the opposite of the other in every respect. 

Might not, in such cases, a certain modification of the fashion 
be adopted which, while preventing singularity will also prevent 
that which is palpably unbecoming ? 

But after all, if we are to solve the difficulty, we must look 
for a higher motive than this, and for a higher authority, even 
that which speaking for our guidance in the common things of 
life has said of feminine adornment, “ Let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel. But let it be the hidden man of the 
heart in that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God the great 
price.” 

Some have thought that these words prohibit the use of any 
ornament in dress, but surely it does not forbid the plaiting of 
hair, or wearing of gold any more than it forbids the putting 
on of apparel. It is safer perhaps to keep to the exact meaning 
of the words, when they tell us that these things are not to be 

our adorning. Not the outward adjuncts of dress, but the 
“hidden man of the heart,”’ is to be the source of attractiveness. 
That “ ornament of a meck and quiet spirit” of which it might 
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well suffice us to know that it is in the sight of God of great 
price, but of which daily experience also testifies that it is not 
without its value in the sight of man. Let us seek to make 
the putting on of this our first and chief concern, and we shall 
be possessed of a rectifying principle which will be our truest 
guide in the lesser matters of personal adornment. All needless 
extremes, all eagerness to be first in the adoption of novelties, all 
pursuit of these things simply for their own sake, all in fact 
that seems out of harmony with that tone of mind which it is 
our desire to attain, will be avoided as far as may be. Let us 
only keep the first things in the first place, and then we may 
with safety suffer the laws of the Unknown King in some 
measure to be our guides, without fear that we shall ever be 
made his slaves. C. H. 





THE WOLF-HOUND. 
A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
CHAPTER IIl. 


Prince Conrad forgot all about Clara and the Wolf-hound 
until he and his regiment had received orders to advance to 
a village some leagues beyond Letzenburg. Then, when he 
had only one day left, he bethought himself of the Von 
Monrads ; and seeking out Sigmund, he told him his intention 
of paying them a visit. 

Wolfhart hesitated a little, and was duly rallied by the Prince 
on his reluctance to let his ladylove be seen by other eyes than 
his own; till at last, being hard pressed, he came out with the 
real reason somewhat abruptly :—‘'T'o tell you plain truth, 
Prince, the Von Monrads are as poor as church mice, and they 
may not greatly care that their rich friends should know it. 
Now you have it.” 

“ And who is rich now-a-days, except the Croats when they 
have just sacked a town ?”? quoth Conrad, laughing. “ Honestly, 
Wolfhart, do I look likely to dazzle a quiet household with 
over-much splendour ?” 

Sigmund smiled as he glanced at Conrad’s draggled plumes, 
frayed embroidery, and stained buff-coat, which might all have 
been gay in their time, but on which the hard wear-and-tear 
of campaigning had told sorely. He made no further opposition ; 
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to a certain extent he was pleased at Conrad’s request, but he 
wished it had been made earlier, for though he himself had once 
met his betrothed fetching water from the well, and had only 
walked by her side and carried the pitcher for her, in utter 
disregard of the gaze of Letzenburg, still he preferred that the 
Prince should find Clara employed in a manner more befitting 
her birth. 

However, when the two young men reached the house, all 
Sigmund’s lingering scruples vanished in surprise at the state 
of affairs he found there. Clara stood in the doorway of the 
room, looking pale and agitated ; Adolf leant against his sister, 
his whole frame quivering with fierce, passionate sobs ; while 
even the Frau, who had admitted the visitors, was less stately 
and calm than usual. Puzzled and bewildered, Wolfhart glanced 
from one to the other ; then the probability of Adolf’s love of 
mischief having led him into some boyish scrape, occurred to 
him, and he felt relieved. 

What ails thee now, my lad?” Raising his flushed and 
tear-stained face, Adolf gasped out, “It is a shame, Captain 
Wolfhart! a burning shame! Poor Haco! and the Baron 
struck me when I tried to stop him, indeed he did!’ 

Sigmund shook his head. ‘“ Canst thou rede me this riddle, 
Clarchen fit passes my understanding. Why, thou art nigh 
ready to weep, too! ‘Tell me, Clara, what is wrong ?” 

“Nothing, Sigmund,” said Clara, with forced calm; “at 
least nothing that thou canst help us in. “Tis only that Baron 
Ludwig came here, and—” 

‘‘ Baron Ludwig!” cried the young captain, a sudden sus- 
picion of a possible rival flashing across his mind. “ If he has 
done or said aught to vex thee, ’1l—” 

“He has done nothing, Sigmund, indeed, to care about,” 
said poor Clara, still desirous to keep her lover out of a quarrel. 
“ Never mind what Adolf says.” 

Adolf burst out angrily at his sister’s attempt to silence 
him, and between the child’s incoherent denunciations, and the 
explanations of Clara and the Frau, it at last appeared that 
Baron Ludwig, attended by two or three retainers, had just 
been there, and had seized on the long-coveted wolf-hound by 
the strong hand. 

Captain Wolfhart’s face darkened: “'‘l'en thousand curses,” 
he muttered, between his teeth. “Let me go, Clara,” he 
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added, gently unfastening the hand which was clasped over his 
own; “I shall be with thee again in a moment.” 

“Oh, Sigmund, stay!” cried Clara; but he turned on his 
heel without listening to her, almost thrust Prince Conrad aside 
in the narrow passage, and flinging the door wide open, strode 
from the house. 

“ Mother, why could not you stop him?” exclaimed Clara, in 
dismay. ‘The Baron never forgives an enemy. Oh, woe 
is me!” 

Prince Conrad, who till now had been utterly bewildered, 
considered himself called upon to do something to console a 
lady in distress; and, taking off his plumed hat, with great 
gallantry, he said, “ Be comforted, Friiulein ; Sigmund Wolfhart 
can take care of himself as well as any man alive ; and by my 
life, if you have any fears, I’ll go look after him myself. Yours 
to command, ladies.” 

And, with another bow, the courteous little Prince left the 
house, not sorry to have an excuse for withdrawing from a 
scene where he naturally felt rather awkward ; and, turning up 
the street, he followed the distant figure of Wolfhart with all 
the speed he could. 

Sigmund’s long strides carried him so fast over the ground 
that Conrad had to quicken his pace to a run before he could 
even get near him. Out of the town, and halfway up the 
Castle-hill, without a pause, did he follow Wolfhart, who was 
steadily gaining on the objects of his pursuit—three men, to 
wit, walking slowly along, one leading a large dog. At last, to 
the Prince’s great relief, Sigmund came up with them, and the 
party stopped. 

Though still some way behind, Conrad could see that one of . 
the trio, by his dress and manner, was evidently the superior, 
and that the hound he led was straining at the leash, and 
growling fiercely from time to time; while as he came nearer, 
he could hear Sigmund say, “ Now, Sir Baron, few words are 
best ; the dog is none of yours, and you know it.” 

“T tell thee, soldier,” returned the Baron, sullenly, “ the 
hound is mine, stolen from me by that young varlet, Adolf 
Monrad ; and for the rest, ’tis no affair of thine. Quiet, Sir!” 
This last was addressed to the dog, as he made another 
struggle, and accompanied with a savage cut from the Baron’s 
dog-whip. Sigmund fairly stamped his foot. 
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“ You have done well to muzzle the poor brute,” he said, sar- 
castically, “else he would have made his teeth meet in you for 
that.” 

“T am not going to be insulted on mine own lands by 
brawling troopers,” said the Baron. “ If you men of the Duke’s 
think you can lord it here at pleasure, you are much mistaken. 
Stand back, Sir, or [ll treat you as I would yon hound.” 

And he gave a slight flourish of his whip. 

The next moment Sigmund threw himself on the Baron, 
wrenched the whip from his hand, and the two were still grap- 
pling with each other as Conrad came panting up the steep 
path. The combatants were too closely locked together to 
draw their weapons, and the Prince, satisfied that the fight was 
therefore not likely to be mortal, let them alone, and confined 
himself to keeping off the two retainers, with the assistance 
of the wolf-hound, who, being now at liberty, seemed instinct- 
ively to understand that Conrad was a friend, and came up to 
his side at once. 

“Fair play, my friends,” said the Prince, as he slipped the 
muzzle off Haco’s head, and, drawing his sword, planted him- 
self across the road. ‘Your lord and master, there, may 
defend himself, if he can. Bravo, Wolfhart !”” 

For Sigmund had flung the Baron heavily to the ground, and 
there he lay, half-stunned and motionless, bleeding from a cut 
on the head. ‘ Not killed, I trust ?” said the Prince, a little 
anxiously, to the conqueror. 

“ Pshaw! no. Have you got Haco with you, my Prince ?— 
that’s right. Here, Baron Ludwig,” he added, helping his 
prostrate foe to rise, “I am sorry for this affair, but ’twas no 
fault of mine; have a care for the future how you jest with 
Wallenstein’s troopers.” 

The Baron, still dazed by his fall, and stained with dust and 
blood, scowled fiercely at Sigmund in return. “ You shall pay 
dearly for this,” he muttered ; but Wolfhart had turned away, 
with studied indifference in his step and bearing, and, whistling 
the dog after them, the two soldiers set their faces towards the 
town, and went off. 

How they were received when they came back to the Von 
Monrads needs not to be told; how Adolf gazed at them 
with reverence as heroes; how Clara alternately rejoiced over 
the rescued Haco, and trembled lest any evil consequences 
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should ensue to her lover; how Sigmund discevered that his 
left wrist had been slightly wrenched in the struggle, and re- 
signed himself to Clara’s care accordingly with great docility ; 
while Conrad looked on, and thought how well the stalwart 
soldier—his dress disordered from the recent fight, and his long 
ruffled yellow locks falling over his forehead—contrasted with 
the slender dark-eyed maiden whose deft little hands were 
busied in bathing the hurt wrist. 

It was a very merry evening, notwithstanding its inauspi- 
cious commencement. Conrad was never melancholy in his 
life, and Sigmund, rather a silent man on ordinary occasions, 
had been excited into high spirits by his successful passage-of- 
arms with Baron Ludwig. If Clara had any fears, she forgot 
them in the mirthful talk and laughter that went round. When, 
however, the officers were about to leave, Sigmund did betray a 
certain doubt by suggesting that he should take Haco to his 
quarters, and keep him till the storm might be supposed to 
have blown over; to which the Frau, not sorry to be rid for a 
time of the dangerous possession, willingly consented. 

“The Baron will scarce sleep in charity with all men to- 
night,” said Conrad, while Sigmund was fastening a cord 
to the dog’s neck; “he will have it out with thee, yet, 
Wolfhart.” 

“‘T think otherwise—he has had enough of me,” said Sig- 
mund, carelessly. “ But if he is not satisfied, I can handle a 
rapier pretty well; and happily we do not serve that burning 
and shining light, as the Protestant phrase is—the pious King 
of Sweden—who executes his officers for duelling.” 

“ Heaven be praised, no!” said the Prince, with a devout 
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air; ‘ but if there is any trouble about this day’s work, remem- 
ber I am your witness that you acted quite rightly.” 
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O’DONNELL’S GRAVE. 


Tyrconsel 
{Hugh O’Donnell, created Earl of Dungannen by Queen Elizabeth, and 


commonly called “ Red Hugh,” passed a romantic and adventurous life in the wars 
waged by the confederated Irish chiefs against the Queen of England, 1589-1599, 
and, having fled to Spain, died there of a broken heart, at the age of twenty-nine. 


The following lines are supposed to be sung over his grave by his old bard :—} 


His grave is lone by Guadalquivir, 
And low is his young heart laid 
Where the quiet waves of the yellow river 
Sleep in the linden shade, 
But hard and cold 
Lies foreign mould 
Beneath that royal head. 


Oh! had he fallen in the ringing battle 
Out by Dungannon side, 
Where the Norman rout, like driven cattle, 
Choked Avon’s swirling tide ; 
Then should my grief 
Find proud relief 
When I sang how the Red Ear! died. 


. But I am come to this pale river 
Weeping from far away, 
Where my dear Avon rolls for ever 
Pure as the dewy ray, 
When soft and bright 
The summer night 
Kisses the lingering day. 


oe A Saher, 


Oh! lovingly that light is lying 
On Grey Dunluce’s hold, 
| Where the breath of Eve comes shoreward sighing— 
Low sighing as of old, | 
And soft as sleep 
The shadows creep 
Far up the Spears of Gold.* 


* Mountains in the North of Ireland, anciently so called. 
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first questions I asked him. 








OF A HUNDRED HOGS. 


But I must watch by this pale river, 
Weary and lone and grey ; 
And my grief’s tide must swell for ever 
Wearing this heart away ; 
Deep as the wave, 
Dark as his grave, 
Cold as my hero’s clay. 





R. M. 


Richard Maton Y 


F Iromete. 


A HUNDRED HOGS. 


Wuen | arrived, about the 20th of April, 1861, at my friend 
Cliffe’s farm of Cliffesholt, in the county of Macoupin, in the 
state of Illinois, I found the said farm in a very embryonic 
The buildings consisted of a log-shanty for the 
men, and the logs which had been drawn to the site of the 
intended log cabin of their masters, who, for the first few weeks 
had to sleep in whatever house they could; I had usually to 
walk about a mile for my bed. 
about six men, as many horses and mules, twenty-five fine oxen, 
and about 400 pigs (hogs they are always called there), from 
among whom came the heroes of my story. 

How did my friend manage to become the happy possessor 
of such a battalion of grunters ? of course, this was one of the 
He told me that he had bought 
the greater part across the river Mississippi in the state of 
Missouri, and had driven them about 30 miles from the river- 
side, collecting the remainder of the herd on his way. He 
collected more creatures than pigs however, for, not only did 
he purchase a horse for £2 which he afterwards sold for £10, 
but the passing hogs one day, waked a stalwart wanderer 
from his sleep under a bush, who forthwith asked him if he 
wanted a hand. Cliffe did want one and offered him ten dollars 
a month, the regulation wage there ; “ All right” said the man, 
and with a hortatory and encouraging shout of “Soooy, 
S-0-0-0-0-y,” he began that moment to drive the pigs ; it was 
a considerable change for him after his last occupation of silver 
mining at Washoe, but he drove, looked after, and shrewdly 
advised about them ever after, as long as I was at Cliffesholt, 


The live-stock consisted of 
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and a grand fellow he was, with the chest of a Hercules, curly 
yellow hair, plenty of sound sense and good nature, and a turn 
for rough cookery. 

Notwithstanding all Ralph’s (for that was his name) ability, 
however, by the time I got there, “hog cholera” had broken 
out among the poor beasts, and one died and was not buried 
about every other day. After two weeks the disease seemed 
not at all inclined to abate, so Cliffe, as a precautionary measure 
determined on taking the finest hundred of them to St. Louis, 
and selling them immediately. 

Fortunately for any one interested in this yarn, a few hours 
before they were to go, he got a letter requesting him to appear 
the next day before his Presbytery for ordination. He turned 
to me and said “ I’m afraid you will have to go, C ? With 
100 pigs! Horrors!! How on earth!!! I did not say all 
this, but I did insinuate to him that I knew very little about 
driving pigs, and nothing about selling them. However, he 
said that it was quite a simple matter, gave me some directions, 
apparently without any qualms on his part as to my capacity, 
and so it was settled. 

The first thing to be done, was to separate our 100 from 
the rest; this took at least two hours, and what with the 
intrinsic difficulty of the task, and the necessity of avoiding if 
possible a near approach to the corpses, which lay among the 
brushwood round the pig-yard, I had enough to occupy me. 

I must digress here, to instruct my reader on a subject about 
which I now consider myself capable of instructing any En- 
glishman, unless indeed he be a drover or farmer, and even 
in that case it is questionable if he would have cared to make 
that benevolent research, as to the moral tendencies of the pig, 
the results of which I am now about to detail. 

He is certainly a much belied animal ; I do not believe him 
to be obstinate, and I am sure that he does not love to go the 
wrong way. There was a great deal of truth in that saying, 
Charles Lamb’s I think, that the pig errs through excess of zeal ; 
so he does, when the zeal is once aroused ; but the first and 
leading characteristic of the creature is a very marked slowness 
and narrowness of comprehension, allied with a certain but by 
no means an equal amount of the vis inertie, and a consequent 
tendency to get much flurried when he is suddenly or violently 
roused, and requested to move on. Have we not seen the 
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animal Man reduced to much the same condition under similar 
circumstances? The great secret of successful pig-driving is 
never to hurry them, and to give them plenty of premonitory and 
gradually approaching warnings, as to which way you want 
them to go; it is also necessary if there be byeways to the 
road, and you are driving a large herd, to have each flank 
carefully guarded by a lieutenant driver, to prevent any sudden 
lateral escapade, though generally they will prefer to go 
straight on. 

If you observe these precautions, you will find pig-driving 
an interesting and gently exciting occupation ; far more agree- 
able than the propulsion of those melancholy animals, the 
sheep, whose unhappy bleatings are very different to the con- 
tented gruntings of our porcine charges. 

Thanks to our knowledge of these necessary rules, we got 
our drove with ease and safety over seven miles of prairie and 
roads, to the railway station. Here had to be performed the 
most difficult operation of all, namely, the inducing our friends 
to go up an inclined plane into their respective trucks. This 
was done by “ rushing” them, that is, by inducing a few pigs to 
go up a step or two of the gangway, and then, with tremendous 
shouts on all sides, convincing the remainder that, however 
unpleasant it might be to their feelings, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that they should go up that way and nowhere else. 

In the middle of all this Cliffe had to leave us, in order to 
keep his engagement with the Presbytery ; and my horrible 
sole responsibility began. Well, to cut the work of two or 
three hours very short, we got these pigs all into their two 
railway trucks, except three, one of whom was the biggest of 
all. After we had vainly endeavoured several times to “ rush” 
these three up among the rest, the train by which I had to go 
up to St. Louis, to prepare for the pigs’ reception, was signalled, 
and I had to depart in the opposite direction to Cliffe, leaving 
my jolly little chum, Eddie, Cliffe’s cousin, a boy about fourteen, 
who was to accompany the hogs, to conclude the matter with 
Ralph and the two assistants. 

Meanwhile I went over the prairie down the incline, and 
along the American Bottom, one of the very richest spots in 
this fertile land, to the great city. I arrived there with literally 
nothing but the clothes 1 wore,—without even a tooth-brush. 
This, however, was the cause of one of the greatest triumphs of 
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my life,—and in this manner. When I got to the hotel, and en- 
gaged my room, the clerk asked me what luggage I had. I 
said, ‘‘ None at all; I came away in a hurry.” He then told 
me that it was customary in such a case to deposit some money 
at the office. J had to tell him that I had no money then, but 
should have some next day. So he looked at me, and said, 
“ Well, I suppose we must trust your face.” Now, in view of 
the fact that I was standing within six yards of an extensive 
‘thieves’ gallery” of daguerreotype portraits, hung in a frame 
against the wall, that there was nothing but my own conscience 
to prevent my taking supper, bed, and breakfast, and then 
walking out of the hotel for ever without paying them a sou ; 
and that the hotel was open to men of any character not abso- 
lutely criminal, provided only that they could produce luggage, 
or a money deposit,—I think that I was justified in consider- 
ing this instantaneous admission as a most decided com- 
pliment. 

Next morning, the first thing to be done was to go to the 
terminus, release the porkers, and take them to the “ packing- 
yard,” that is to the factory where they were to be sold, killed, 
cured, and packed in barrels. I found that they had arrived 
duly and safely, so went to the office to obtain their release 
from the trucks; here again my unfortunate impecuniosity was 
against me; they could not be let out before their freightage 
was paid. What was to be done? Would they take my watch 
as a hostage for the money? Certainly I would show it to 
them,—my ancient gold family ticker. Bravo; they would 
take it! So, with the receipt in my pocket, I went off with a 
somewhat relieved heart. I say somewhat, for how I was to 
get the herd to the river-side, into the ferry-boat, across the 
river, and along two miles of streets, did not yet appear. 

However, as I was looking at them, and awaiting the arrival 
of Eddie, their convoy, who, I thought, must come down soon, 
three Irishmen, who, prone upon the ground, had been sweetly 
imbuing themselves with the delicious sunshine, came to me ; 
the leader of them asked in careless accents, if I wanted help 
to drive them hogs? I answered that I did. “ For,” said he, 
“ we’re come down here to drive another man’s hogs for him 
as we often serves, but as he don’t come, we’ll drive your’n, if 
you like.” We then made a contract for a very reasonable 


sum, 2s I thought, in consideration for which he engaged to 
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take them safely to the yard at his own risk; and then we 
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started for the ferry-boats, he and I in the rear of the herd, 
and the two lieutenant-drivers on the flanks. 

When we came to the craft, I was horrified to find that all 
these pigs had to go into the open bows of the boat, which had 
a deck flush with the gunwale all round, and where there was, 
indeed, a railing, to keep horses from jumping overboard, but 
it was so far over my pigs’ heads that they might walk into the 
Mississippi at any moment. However, as the poet says, 

“ For after all, the wisest thing to do, 
When it is raining, is to let it rain.” 
So I said nothing, but helped my talented assistants to get our 
charges on board the wide-decked craft, and then we darted 
across the broad shining river. 

Standing in the sunshine, as bright and life-inspiring as that 
of mid-June in Surrey, I became aware of the fact that it was 
May morning, and moreover the birthday of one of the brightest 
and sweetest of all English girls. It really was sickening at 
first to think how I might have been at home, helping to keep 
that birthday among all that was really pleasant to me, and how 
I actually was here on the Mississippi steamboat, with the great 
river swirling all around me in its impenetrable yellowness, 
bearing drifted logs from Minnesota, 1000 miles above me, to 
the alligators of Louisiana, 1000 miles below; with strange 
craft, strange appearances, and strange folk everywhere, the 
unfamiliar prairie behind me, and the great unknown city 
before ; how I was allied with three strange and uncouth Irish- 
men, and in charge of a lot of animals that might insist upon 
drowning themselves the next moment, and whom, if they did 
not do that, I was taking I knew not where, and a heap of 
responsibility, and with no particular reward in view,—for Cliffe 
evidently had no idea that 1 was doing anything out of the 
common way. But the sunshine, or common sense, or some 
other blessed influence, was too much for me; and I comforted 
myself with the idea that at all events I was only doing my 
duty, and that it would make a very odd story if ever I had 
the courage to tell it. 

And I was right; for we landed in perfect safety, and re- 
sumed our march in the same order as before. The road lay, I 
was pleased to find, through the back streets of the town, inha- 
hited to a considerable extent by Irish and German labourers, 
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and was not subject to any considerable traffic, but the dust 
was tremendous. Now dust is not unknown to Englishmen, vide 
some streets in Cheltenham, and many broad highways in 
Switzerland ; but dust such as this, and that, too, stirred up by 
408 feet at once! No; asI never saw such before, may I never 
have to imbibe it again! My drovers were as used to it, how- 
ever, as they were to their honourable profession, so we got 
along without any losses or hindrances; the only incident we 
met with was the desire of an Irishwoman to buy one of our 
pigs; if she had known the tenterhooks of apprehension on 
which my mind was suspended, I think she would have re- 
pressed her national craving as very unlikely to be gratified ; 
we did not sell her one. 

Arrived at the yard, I found that trade was so slack in con- 
sequence of the war, that no porkpacking was going on, my 
goods were quite unsaleable, and the pens were in possession 
of the rats. What was tobedone? The porkpacker suggested 
to me that there was a yard close by (it was his brother’s) where 
they could be well housed, fed, and watered, until something 
was settled about them. This was evidently the best thing to 
do, so we drove them in there, counted them over, agreed as 
to the terms for their board and lodging, and then I proceeded 
to pay my contracted price to the pig-driver-in-chief. What 
was my dismay to find that the other men expected to be paid 
also! It appeared that the chief had intended, or said he 
had, to contract for himself only, whereas I thought that the 
agreement was for the whole job. ‘They were all against me, and 
I was a stranger, so I had to give in, feeling very blue, and to 
pay them with money borrowed from the owner of the yard. 
The porkpacker having vainly endeavoured to induce me to 
board in his hotel, which was hard by, I went in there to 
endeavour to persuade my clothes to return from their present 
almost white appearance, and assume their normal tint of dark 
grey. In this I was partially successful, but the dust of that 
day’s walk did not leave them entirely for a week after. 

Then, leaving the pigs to their cool shades, fresh water, and 
the lively companionship of many rats, I went back to the hotel. 
Soon after, meeting Eddie, I asked how he had fared after | 
left him. He said that it had taken them a long while to “rush” 
the three remaining pigs up ito their truck, and that he had 
not spent by any means a pleasant night ; for, as he went gratis 
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as Cliffe’s drover, they would not give him a seat in the break- 
van, but he had to sit for five mortal hours on the top rail of 
one of the pigtrucks, very drowsy after his day’s work, and only 
kept awake by the pleasing certainty that if he went to sleep 
he would fall either among the pigs or on to the line. He was 
equal to the occasion, however, and kept his senses—and _ his 
balance. 

It was evident to both of us that nothing could be done with 
the pigs at present, and that they were very well off; so we 
wrote to Cliffe for instructions, who directed us to come home 
and bring a “help” for the establishment. I went to a registry 
office, chose a decent-looking German girl, and went off to get 
our railway tickets. Naturally, knowing that there were always 
two classes in the trains, I asked for a second-class ticket for 
her, and was rather surprised at being told that the second- 
class was intended only for emigrants, and that no ticket was 
issued to any person for less than the whole length of the line. 
So the mddchen and I travelled down together amicably on the 
same seat. The huge Mississippi ferryboats at St. Louis can 
carry at each end about three large omnibuses laden with 
passengers, which with their teams of three or four horses drive 
on board and off again at the wharves. We embarked in this 
manner to reach the railway station across the river; there | 
redeemed my watch. 

In due time we arrived at home, and I’ had the pleasure of 
being told by Cliffe, in answer to my rather doubting inquiry, 
that I had managed the matter very well. 

My late charges stayed in that yard, in an admirable state of 
health, for about three weeks before anything could be done 
with them; but then I was gratified by Cliffe’s telling me that 
he had sold them to a man at New Orleans, and that they had 
gone down the river in the very last boat which the Federals 
allowed to pass by Cairo into rebel waters. 

In a very few days they were bacon. 


R. K. Cauties 
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AN ANECDOTE OF THE COURT OF FREDERIC ‘ 
SIXTH OF DENMARK. : 
Most people know the tragic history of Caroline Matilda, the : 


daughter of Frederic Prince of Wales, and wife of Christian VII. 3 
of Denmark. Frederic, father of this king, was married first 

to Louisa, daughter of George II. of England, a princess much 
beloved by the Danish people; secondly, to Juliana Maria of 
Brunswick, the “ wicked Queen Juliana” of Danish tradition, 

whose ghost is said to haunt the Castle of Fredensborg ; and 3 
the worst enemy of her stepson’s beautiful English wife. 

During Prince Christian’s youth, her great object had been 
to prevent his succeeding to a throne she hoped to see occupied 
by her own son. For this purpose she surrounded him with 
evil associates, and did her best to ruin his health and to render 
him vile in the eyes of the people. Notwithstanding all this, he : 
lived to be King of Denmark, and was succeeded by his son, é 
Frederic VI., the eldest child of Caroline Matilda. His queen ; 
was a Princess of Mecklenburg. Of their large family only t 
two daughters survived, the rest died in infancy, and their 
coffins, seven in number, lie in Roeskilde, where the kings of 
Denmark are buried. So far history. According to a popular 
legend they were poisoned by. Queen Juliana, whose never- 
dying hatred pursued the family of her stepson from generation 
to generation ; poisoned all but one, and the fate of that one 
is wrapped in mystery. 

The following story, looking as it does like a nursery tale, 
was told to an English lady, residing in Denmark, by a Danish 
privy councillor, a witness to the events he narrated :— 

King Frederic VI. gave audiences every Thursday to all 
those of his people who desired them, and no one, however 
poor, was refused admittance. One day, a peasant boy de- 
manded to see the king, and being admitted to the royal 
presence, produced a letter, which his Majesty read, and then 
looked curiously at the bearer, who had whitish hair, and the 
pink eyes of an Albino. He did not, however, take much 
notice of him, and, having much to do on that day, soon forgot 
the whole affair. But while he was at dinner with the queen 
and court, his valet, who was an old family servant, standing 
behind his chair, said to the queen— 

“ Your Majesty, I have got a son for you.” 
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He then explained that he had had a letter that day from the 
nurse of his dead children, who was dying herself far away in 

Jutland, and wished to ease her mind by a confession of the 

share she had had in the murder of the royal infants. One 

whom she had loved particularly she had saved, and brought up 

as her own son, and he was the bearer of her letter. The dying 

petition of the old nurse was that a lawyer might be sent to her, 

together with Munter, Archbishop of Copenhagen, a prelate 

much beloved by the people, to receive her depositions and the 

proofs of the royal birth of her supposed son. 

The king made light of all this, but the queen was somewhat 
struck by what he had told her, and questioned him about it 
several times. After dinner he went as usual to take coffee in 
her apartment. While he was there some startling news was 
brought to him—news calculated to give more importance to 
the nurse’s letter than either he or the queen had been disposed 
to attach to it. The head valet had destroyed himself. 

The death of this old and valued servant, who had known 
and served the royal family for so many years, coming, too, so 
quickly after the singular confession the king had received, 
made a most profound impression on both Frederic VI. and 
his queen, and the former called a council immediately, in 
which it was decided that Archbishop Munter and the lawyer 
should start at once for Jutland. The next morning brought 
fresh misfortunes ; a perfect mania for suicide seemed to have 
arisen in the palace, for one of the queen’s ladies was discovered 
to have hung herself during the night. 

She, too, had been long with the royal family, and her violent 
death naturally aroused suspicion of her complicity in the mur- 
der of the infant princes. 

But when Archbishop Munter arrived at the end of his 
journey, the time for unravelling the fatal mystery was past. 
The old woman was dead. She left no further confession—no 
proof that the boy she had called her son was indeed of royal 
blood. Only a few children’s trinkets were found among her 
possessions, such as youthful princes might have worn. 

The two persons who might have aided in the discovery of 
the dark secret, had destroyed themselves, and who could 
say that the old nurse was not a mere designing intriguante, 
who wished to make her son’s fortune by exciting the interest 
of the royal family, and securing their protection for one who 
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might possibly be of their kindred. Besides, the Danish suc- 
cession was already fixed ; and without proofs of his identity 
to’offer, it was useless to bring forward a rough and ignorant 
peasant boy as a claimant for the throne. 

But the queen insisted on seeing him, and always afterwards 3 
declared that she believed him to be her son, the more so that 
the two princesses, her daughters, excluded from the succession 
by the Salic law, were both of the Albino type, like him. 

A small post was found for him in the island of St. Croix, 
but he did not survive many years, and Christian VIII., the 
grandson of Juliana Maria, succeeded to the Danish throne. 


L. Kaper 


LITTLE FEET. 

Livre footprints on the sand 
Waves have washed away— 

Let them show the mermaid band 
How earth’s children play. 

They have served their purpose now, 
Wasteful, careless sea, 

Show again, when next you flow, 
Those footprints for me. 





Little feet on grassy slopes 
Glancing all the day, 

While, like life’s fresh golden hopes, 
Sunbeams round them lay. 

Earth, to sunlit grass so near, 
Must I pray to thee ? 

Oh, restore from darkness drear, 
Little feet to me. 








Echoes that so long ago, 
When they passed you by, 

Learnt those tinkling steps to know, 
And their song to try; 

Ah, recall to straining ears, 
For one moment’s beat, 

That lost chord of far-off years— 
Tread of little feet. 


H. B. Midaltetor. 


























A COMMONPLACE AGE. 





Wuar a long list of scientific wonders will the nineteenth 
century hand down to posterity! The “march of intellect,” 
the ‘ progress of civilization ;” these high-sounding words are 
no mere figures of speech, they are realities. It is almost 
appalling to contemplate the magnitude of the means which are 
now placed at the command of man; there seems to be on this 
earth no hindrance to the accomplishment of what he designs. 
He rushes from one end of the desert to the other in hours, 
when in former ages weary days and weeks were passed in 
slowly toiling over the burning waterless sands; the highest 
mountains are no obstacles in his way; where the deepest 
solitude once reigned midst fearful precipices and desolate 
snows the screeching whistle is heard, and the white column 
seen, as the railway carriages speed madly on their way. The 
words which one man speaks in England are read the next 
morning by thousands on the other side of the globe. Is it 
convenient for one sea to join another? the work is begun with 
every prospect of success. Has an arm of the sea to be 
traversed by the iron rails? the thing is done as a matter of 
course. Man’s words are already carried beneath the waves 
with inconceivable speed, perhaps he may shortly follow in 
propria personé—the wonder of to-day thrusts that of yesterday 
from the recollection. If these things be so, how, with any 
shadow of truth, can the epithet commonplace be applied to the 
nineteenth century ? While we fully admit the general benefit 
of man’s progress in knowledge, we cannot but feel that, if we 
have greatly gained in some ways, we have also lost in others ; 
and it is when we mourn over the growing system of uniformity, 
the bringing down of everything to one level, the unromantic, 
unchivalrous character of the times, which is none the less 
true for being displayed in seemingly trifling matters, that we 
feel the fitness of the title, and sigh to think that we live in 
“ A Commonplace Age.” 

It is impossible, for instance, not to feel a pang at the idea, 
that before long the whole world will wear one uniform garb 
of black coats, chimneypot hats, and Parisian bonnets! We 
can no longer speak of the free, unsophisticated nature of the 
noble savage, when we read of travellers meeting in the remote 
regions of the Colorado with a troop of wild Indians, moving 
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from one hunting ground to another, clad in porkpie hats and 
hoops ; and the fact that Hottentot women run races for a 
crinoline does: not, somehow or other, confer the delight we 
ought to feel at their advance in civilization. The disappearance 
of the pretty Swiss costumes, the Highland kilt, the Norman 
peasant’s dress makes the artist sigh over the loss to the 
picturesque ; the departed sickle causes him a pang of regret, 
and he looks with a shudder on the mowing machine. 

Travelling now has about it a commonplace character which 
deprives it of part of its charm. Where can we escape from 
tourists ? is the constant cry, and it is one almost unanswerable 
query. Kurope is abandoned to them, and the hapless wanderer 
reads with anguish the name of Smith in capitals on the 
Pyramids, and the advertisements of Bass’s pale ale posted on 
the walls of Jerusalem ; prepared for any amount of roughing, 
he is almost disappointed to find in outlandish countries the 
luxuries of home. ‘Turning to our own country, we see old 
customs fast dying out, some indeed worthy of oblivion, but 
others innocent and worth preserving, were it but for their 
historical origin. Each railway forming part of the network 
over England brings its inseparable accompaniments of hotels, 
stations, villas, and cheap-trippers ; orange-peel and broken 
bottles strew the banks of lakes and rivers, and carriages dash 
all day long up and down valleys, whose grandly imposing or 
exquisitely rural beauty is little regarded by their occupants, 
more intent on luncheon than the view. 

But originality of costume and customs might be dispensed 
with, were originality of character yet left ; but how quickly is 
this departing from the land! Where is now to be found that 
quaint humour and. shrewdness, strong common sense and 
simplicity which marked so many individuals in former days, 
both among high and low? What secluded neighbourhood 
was without its “ characters,” among the most amusing studies 
of human nature? They belong to a class which is fast dis- 
appearing, and their place can never be filled again. No longer 
is the old school ‘ dame” to be met with, who taught her 
scholars to read as ‘Timothy must have done, who bade them 
make their voices “sacred and hollow,” and who highly dis- 


approved of the introduction of the family arms into the 
sampler of a farmer’s child. The family is extinct to which 
belonged the old seamstress and maker-up of carpets, who on 
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being shown one of those balls of coloured worsted which are 
knitted into groups of flowers, exclaimed with great energy, 
“They may talk of their exhibitions and ’lectric telegraphs— 
but give me this!” ‘The same excellent woman, without the 
least intention of irreverence or hypocrisy, declared, when but 
half an inch of fringe remained after sewing the fringe on a 
curtain, that “she could not but say the hand of the Lord was 
in it.” 

Among these worthy people there was no slavish fear of the 
opinions of others, no doing things because others did them, 
no following of the fashions. Now every farmer’s daughter 
goes to the dancing - school, and every dairymaid wears kid 
gloves. 

Where would Sir Walter Scott now find materials for some 
of his most numerous characters? How has the race of old 
faithful servants died out, whose devotion to and admiration 
of “the family” was carried sometimes to an almost ludicrous 
extent ; what gay dressing, what gadding up and down is there 
among those of to-day ! 

But while regretting these changes we do not wish to return 
to former times ; the world as it then was would be uninhabit- 
able by those born to modern comforts, and though we look 
back with sorrow on the customs and the people whose like 
we shall not see again, we can yet feel that even this common- 
place age has gained more than it has lost, that we may well 
congratulate ourselves on being “the heirs of all the ages 
in the foremost files of time.” 


M. Harta, 





ODE TO A FAT FRIEND. 
(Air, “ Won’t you tell me why, Robin ?’’) 


You are not what you were, Robin, 
Why so fat and red? 

You once were litfle and thin, Robin, 
What has made you spread ? 

You never come to see me now, 
As once you used to do, 

You cannot pass the wicket-gate, 
Your body can’t get through ? 























Me You put out three quadrilles, Robin, 





Hie And in the “ Lancers’-chain” you look 
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It’s very hard upon you, 
But you never should say die, 
Won’t you Banting try, Robin ? 
Won’t you Banting try ? 


TRIN ae 


See, 


i On Sunday, after church, Robin, 

[ caught a glimpse of you, 

} I saw you waddle home, Robin, 
As now you needs must do. 

I know you cannot walk much now, 
And, almost every day, 

I expect to hear the news 
Your bath-chair’s given away. 

You cannot ride your donkey now, 
But move by ’bus or fly,— 

Won’t you Banting try, Robin? 
Won’t you Banting try ? 











The other night we danced, Robin, 
But I would not dance with you ; 





h And you broke a bench in two! 

i When first they told me this I laughed 
| Till my eyes with tears were dim, 

i And the friend who helped you up— 

i} It must have crippled him ! 





So fat as you go by; 
i Won’t you Banting try, Robin ? 
Won’t you Banting try ? 





J. M. Datwkens 





H | THE SILENT FAMILY. 


CHAPTER I, 


Iv was on a bright sunny morning in February that a gentle- 
man stood before the window of a small stationer’s shop in the 
main street of Canterbury. He was apparently about thirty 
| years of age ; and stood in a listless attitude, with both hands 
in his pockets, gazing at the gaily-furnished window, but seem- 
ing to derive very little satisfaction from the sight, as the 
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expression of his face was one of utter weariness and gloom. 
In vain the girl behind the counter, attracted by the appearance 
of such a well-dressed spectator, hung out the most attractive 
wares; she soon saw how fruitless were all her attempts to 
gain his attention, and wondered to herself why such a good- 
looking man, who apparently had plenty of time at his disposal, 
and possessed the means of gratifying every taste, should look 
so extremely bored. Even the boys in the street turned twice 
to look at him, and made witty remarks at his expense. 

“Yon fellow has had words wi’ his father, and is in his 
sulks.” 

“Nay,” said another, “he’s been and quarrelled wi’ his 
sweetheart, and is going to hang hisself.” 

“T say, policeman, look sharp after that chap,” said a third ; 
he’ll be a killing of hisself, he will.” 

But even these observations failed to excite any emotion in 
the stranger. He stood in the same attitude till a tall, broad- 
shouldered, fair-haired mon, evidently an officer, came walking 
quickly down the street, and, stopping short on seeing the list- 
less figure, patted him on the shoulder, exclaiming, “ Why, Lea, 
what brings you here? Well met!” 

“Colonel Lea raised his dark, dreamy eyes, slowly looked at 
the new-comer, and said with an effort, “ How do, Claude? I 
had not an idea you were in these parts, or I would have looked 
you up before.” 

“Tt is quite a piece of luck our meeting now, for I am only 
over for the day; but by Jove, Lea, you look regularly done 
for. What is the matter? Surely you are not in any difficulty 
about choosing a valentine ?” 

The Colonel shook his head. 

“Well, then, come with me. I am on my way to the 
barracks, to lunch with the fellows there—” and, linking his 
arm in his friend’s, the speaker drew him away, to the great 
vexation of the shop-girl, who rushed to the door and watched 
them till they were out of sight. 

Claude talked on about his own doings for some time, but 
receiving fewer answers than he expected, he turned and looked 
again at his friend, saying, “ You seem quite out of spirits— 
what is the matter with you ?” 

“T am staying with the Beeswings !” groaned the Colonel. 

“ Well, and what of that? A jolly set of girls.” 
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“Jolly!” repeated the Colonel; “jolly, indeed; I wish to 
goodness their jollity would take another form.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, their tongues, how they talk! If you had the slightest 
idea of the martyrdom I undergo, you would pity me!” 

“Then why did you go there ?” 

“Why, they asked me, and one must go when one is asked. 
What I have suffered !” 

“Poor fellow! When did you come, and how long have you 
been with them ?” 

“| have been there a week—they asked me for that officers’ 
ball, and at it I met Miss Bridges, and have been thinking 
since then that I might meet her somewhere hereabouts ; 
but no such luck ; instead of that, I have had the boisterous 
spirits of the five Beeswings to contend with. The first night 
there was the ball, the second a dinner party—that was all 
very well, people must talk then; but all the next day it was 
the same thing, I was not allowed even to breakfast in peace, 
and if I wanted to rest where could I go? Old Beeswing 
talking hard in the dining-room, Mrs. Beeswing in the drawing- 
room, Miss Beeswings in the hall, younger Beeswings in the 
morning-room, baby Beeswings in the nursery, the housemaids 
in my bedroom. Then they dragged me to croquet—imagine 
the cruelty of that in the depth of winter !—and in the after- 
noon they showed me the country, and we came home barely in 
time to make ourselves tolerably decent before dinner ; and in 
the evening they had one of those terribly long round-games, 
with such a rattling over the counters! and then you have to 
bank with both your neighbours, and they scold you for your 
bad play ; and finally they ruin you, and expect you to pay all 
the expenses. We were at it till cockcrow, and I thought 
they never would go to sleep, for they talked so hard in their 
rooms that night! I hoped I might get a quiet turn in the gar- 
den in the morning, but old Beeswing saw me from the break- 
fast room the next morning, Mother Beeswing saw me from the 
nursery, then two Miss Beeswings saw me from their room, 
and the others saw me from the passages, and the butler from 
the pantry, and the maids from the kitchen, and the groom and 
the gardener, and the stable-boy, all joined in the chorus ; and, 
finally, young Beeswing saw me from the housetop, and then I 
knew there was no hope. I lead just such a life as Silvio 
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Pellico at Spielberg, or Baron Trenck, or any other wretched 
man. I ama prisoner, watched and guarded on all sides. I 
don’t know what is to be the end of it; but I feel I am daily 
growing weaker. I cel this arm, it was all muscle when I came 
to that house; but the Beeswing clamour has reduced it to 
mere skin and gristle. I have read of people absorbing the 
vitality of others into their own system, and that is what has 
happened to ine; all my muscle, all my brain, has become the 
property of the Beeswings, and what is to become of this poor 
dear shell of a body I cannot tell; ask the Beeswings, I am in 
their hands.” 

Claude indulged himself in a hearty fit of laughter, but the 
shadow of a smile alone curled Colonel Lea’s moustache, and 
his eyes retained their mournful despondency. — 

Major Wentworth looked at him with amusement, and tried 
to reason him into spirits, but in vain. After a few minutes’ 
thought he said, “There is nothing for it, Lea, but for you to 
come home with me and try the quiet of our house. If you 
hate talking you will have silence enough there, for we never 
open our mouths from one day’s end to another.” 

“Have you any womankind ?” asked Colonel Lea, drearily. 

“ We have my mother and six sisters, the youngest not yet 
out ; but they are all awfully silent, and think it the greatest 
nuisance to open their mouths except to cough and to take in 
victuals ; they are far too busy to talk. I find it rather dull 
myself for the first few days, but after that I settle down. ‘ Will 
you come with me, my Phillis dear’ ?”” 

“ T shall be a great bore—” 

“ Oh, not at all, they’ll not pay the slightest attention to you ; 
you can play dummy like the rest.” 

After some passive resistance on the part of Colonel Lea and 
much persuasion on that of Major Wentworth, it was settled 
that the friends should meet at the station the next morning, 
Major Wentworth agreeing to sleep that night in Canterbury, 
so as to allow the Colonel time to break the news of his intended 
departure to his host and hostess. Somewhat cheered in mind 
Colonel Lea parted from Claude, and turned his languid steps 
down the hill towards the Beehive, as the residence of the 
Beeswings was commonly called. 

Major Wentworth wrote a note to his mother in these 
words :— 
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“My peak Morner,—lI shall be at home to-morrow after- 
noon, and shall bring a friend, Colonel Lea, with me; but do 
not let this make any difference in your usual arrangements. 
He is nearly stung to death by the tongues of the Beeswings, 
and is coming to us for perfect quiet, so tell my sisters to treat 
him accordingly ; just like one of ourselves in fact. Tell Cis 
he is a Victoria Cross man, and with such eyes that she will die 
of envy when she sees him. 

‘‘ Your affectionate Son, 
*CraupE WENtTWorRTH.” 


Major Wentworth was generally considered a good officer ; 
quick in thought, prompt in execution, and he showed both 
qualities in no small degree, when fearing lest his friend’s 
resolution should be overruled by the five Miss Beeswings, he 
ordered the dogcart in which two of the officers were going 
to drive him to the station an hour earlier, and asked them to 
take him round to the Beehive. His surmises were correct, 
for on the croquet ground, the keen sharp wind ruffling their 
hair and dresses, were the ladies, playing with great zeal, while 
under the shelter of a tree, leaning on his mallet, stood the 
graceful figure of the Colonel. The two young ladies beside 
him were disputing with rapid articulation and loud though 
good-humoured tones, over the destiny of his ball, while he 
looked down on them, occasionally putting in a few words in 
his drawling manner, which evidently caused the greatest 
amusement. Major Wentworth prepared for action, and lost 
no time in explaining his appearance and preparing to carry off 
Colonel Lea. The Miss Beeswings would not hear of such a 
thing, the Colonel had promised them that very morning to 
stay another: week, at least they had told him he must stay, 
and he had not said no; besides, possession was nine-tenths of 
the law, his portmanteau was not packed and their game was 
not finished. When the excuses came to the game Major 
Wentworth grew bolder, he would provide two substitutes, the 
officers he had brought with him should take Colonel Lea’s 
place, and two were better than one. At length the hard- 
fought battle was over, Major Wentworth carried off his friend 
amidst the outcries of his sisterhood, but he felt himself re- 
warded for his trouble as he watched the expression of relief and 
almost of cheerfulness which stole over Colonel Lea’s face, when 
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the train had passed out of the station, and return and recap- 
ture were alike impossible. 
L. KE. Tleyd . 


(T'o be continued.) 


A CONTRETEMPS AT SPA. , 
“Tr was really very provoking,” we all agreed, as the train was 
bearing us away from Spa; and no one seemed inclined to 
dispute the opinion, for the little place, at first so bright and 
gay, was now connected in our minds with nothing but worry 
and trouble. 

There had been a brilliant week of gaiety at Spa, beginning 
with races, and ending with a ball. The hotels were full of 
counts and barons of unpronounceable Belgian names, and the 
costumes of the water drinkers at the Redoute surpassed all 
moderate conceptions. We quiet English people at the Hotel 
Britannique had enjoyed all the proceedings ; driven under the 
lime-trees, walked to the Géronstére Spring before breakfast, 
looked on at the gaming-tables, and done all that could be 
expected of us, when, in an evil hour, one of our party started 
the notion of taking a ride. 

“To be sure,” we exclaimed, wondering that the idea had 
never struck us before, and forthwith ordered horses. Very 
sorry steeds they looked, certainly, as they stood in the court- 
yard of the hotel ; and there was that Russian princess in the 
front rooms, staring at us out of her window with a smile, I 
fear, of derision on her countenance, while a group of our table 
@hote acquaintances looked on with great apparent amusement 
from a corner of the garden. However, nothing daunted, we 
went under the sweet-scented lime-trees of the Promenade des 
Sept Heures, passing innumerable gay-coloured dresses, low 
pony carriages, and great yellow omnibuses, their horses’ heads 
decorated with bells. 

We soon reached a winding country road, with richly wooded 
hills rising on either side; and every now and then peasant 
women in bonnets shaped like flowerpots turned upside down, 
walked past, making a foreground to the landscape. L.’s horse 
had given him a good deal of trouble from the first. Though 
a miserable-looking hack, it yet seemed to have some spirit, 
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which it evinced by making violent efforts to bolt every time 
we took a canter. L. was not the best horseman in the world, 
consequently his steed at last got his own way, and went off 
at score, leaving us two unprotected females behind to hear 
the sound of the horses’ hoofs die away in the distance, and 
see a black speck rapidly disappear on the road in front of us, 

Of course it was no use running after him, so all we could do 
was to trot on in great trepidation, expecting every moment to 
mect a riderless horse, dragging after him, it might be, L.’s 
mangled remains! Presently an old priest came by, and we 
eagerly pulled up and asked him if he had seen a gentleman on 
horseback on the road ? 

“ J’ai vu un cheval qui prenait le mors aux dents,—pas de 
Monsieur,” was the reply. 

“ Pas de Monsieur !”—this was dreadfully alarming. We 
hurried on, and at last coming to a turn in the road, we saw to 
our great relief L. coming towards us, leading the horse, safe 
and sound. 

“ What has happened? Have you been thrown ?” 

“Twice ; I wonder I did not break my neck; but I caught 
him both times. I am afraid the brute has hurt himself—look,” 
and he pointed to a cut in the horse’s forehead, which was 
bleeding profusely ; “and he’s going lame, too. I don’t like to 
mount again.” 

“Tt is a bad job,” we said, as we walked slowly back to the 

town, the horse showing evident signs of distress. A melan- 
choly cavalcade, we re-entered the courtyard of the hotel. Our 
landlord was coming up to us to ask how we had enjoyed our 
ride, when his eye fell on L.’s unfortunate steed. 
!” he exclaimed, with a 
theatrical flourish of his arms. We proceeded to explain 
matters, and then followed a grand tableau of consternation, 
ending with the verdict that the horse was “ fourbu,” and 
“ plus bon & rien.” 


“Mais il est arrivé un accident 


This was no laughing matter for us, and our dismay was by 
no means decreased when the landlord came up to our sitting- 
room in a violent state of excitement, and, in the course of a 
long harangue, informed us that the horse was an irreparable 
loss—valued at 700 franes ; in fact, le Comte d’Outremont had 
offered 900 for him only yesterday ; and we should certainly 
have to pay the full value. We were, of course, indignant : 
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900 frances for a wretched hack not worth a five-pound note ! 
Preposterous! We dismissed the excited maitre d’hétel, and 
proceeded to take what steps we could towards rectifying the 
business. 

A most weary afternoon of tramping about we had. We 
hunted up the English clergyman, who referred us to another 
English resident, who had been a magistrate, and this gentle- 
man in his turn referred us to the Juge de Paix, but gave us 
very little hope of escaping the payment of the 900 francs, as 
foreigners do not take the risk with hired horses as it is usual 
to do in England. However, to the Juge de Paix we repaired. 
He was a tall, grave personage, with hair curiously arranged in 
the fashion of a Louis XV. perruque, and, on our entrance, 
bowed very politely—offered us chairs, and looked, rather than 
inquired, to what he was indebted for the honour, ete. 

We launched into a long explanation in our best French 
(though stumbling a little over the “ horsey” words), which he 
heard quietly to the end, and then said, as a sort of climax to 
our despair, 





“ Bien; mais je ne peux vous aider.” 

Our faces fell rather, I think, for the Juge then commi- 
serately said he was “bien faché,” and regretted that the law 
did not permit him to interfere in the matter. By no means in 
a benign frame of mind, we took our leave, and returned to the 
hotel. We almost felt as if we were acting a scene in a play, so 
full of events seemed the last few hours. Never had we made 
so many acquaintances in so short a time. From knowing no 
one at Spa that morning, we now were on speaking terms with 
half the place, for this “affaire du cheval” had quickly got 
wind everywhere. No more could be done until the next day, 
when we resolved our first action should be to find the Comte 
d’Outremont, and ask him if he had really offered the 900 
francs ? 

Accordingly we sallied forth early to the Hétel de Flandre, 
where the Comte was staying. 

“Monsieur n’est pas levé,” said the waiter we accosted. 

However, when we represented that our business was im- 
portant, he said Monsieur would, perhaps, see L., who imme- 
diately went up to his room. 

The. Comte d’Outremont was in his dressing-gown, sipping a 
cup of coffee, and, when at last L. succeeded in making him 
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understand the object of his visit, he said, languidly, that ‘“ he 
knew nothing about the horse—he might have offered 900 
francs for him, but if he had he did not recollect it. We had 
better put the case before the Juge de Paix.” This was a 
satisfactory person to deal with, truly, and, more vexed than 
ever, we returned to the Hotel Britannique, and sent for the 
landlord. We had a long confabulation, full of dramatic 
flourishes of the arms, and grimaces, which would have done 
credit to M. Fechter himself, and the result of which was that 
he consented to take 500 francs for the horse; much less than 
it was worth, he maintained, though we ourselves, and every one 
we consulted, were convinced to the contrary. 

However, we could only pay our bill and depart, grumbling 
in the orthodox British fashion, and firmly resolved never to go 
out riding at Spa again. And we never hear the place men- 
tioned without thinking of our great “ affaire du cheval.” 


H. Tupper 


LAMENT FOR SWEET AUBURN. 


Sweer auburn! loveliest tresses! e’en the plain 
Whose unattractive looks repel each swain, 

By “ Auricomus’” help are beauteous made, 

And their fast-fleeting charms awhile delayed ! 

In ballrooms, concerts, kettledrums, at homes, 

Mine eye in Beauty’s Empire widely roams, 

And marks each débutante’s unfolding charm, 

The taper waist, the neatly rounded arm, 

All Nature’s gifts so lavishly displayed 

(Or oft enhanced by Art’s prompt, ready aid), 

The never-failing smile, the busy tongue, 

The sentimental song so sweetly sung, 

The sidelong glance that plainly speaks of love, 

The half inquiring thought, ‘if Ma approve ?” 
These thousand charms, and many more than these, 
Have had till late no chance to snare or please, 
If, round the débuiante’s fair, blushing head, 
Thy tresses, loveliest auburn, were not shed ! 
Well known the sound, when at a soirée’s close 
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Up crowded stairs confuséd murmurs rose, 

Of chaperones, with measured step and slow, 

Trying to find their precious charge below ; 

These fondly trusting, mid the gabbling rout, 

Mamma’s keen eye may never find them out ; 

For their gold tresses artfully entwined, 

And the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind, 

Are shared by hundred belles that crowd the stair. ' 

Talk not of dusky beauties! All are fair! 

And young or old, friend, foe, brunette or blonde, 

Are decked in golden locks by fashion’s wand. 

But now the sight of fair-haired beauties fail ; 

No gilded lovelocks flutter in the gale, 

Brunettes are now to have their day, ’tis said, 

And auburn hair is stigmatized as red / 

Still may be seen the massive chignon bold, 

No longer golden, as in days of old; 

In raven locks the whilom belles are dight, 

And gipsy cheeks astound the dazzled sight, 

While gazing at my sadly-changed ideal, 

My heart, mistrusting, asks—‘ Can this be real ?” 
A. W. 


Mug as la hloodal{ . 


TRAVELLING IN THE DUKKHUN. 


Ou, happy tourists to Brighton for three shillings! careless 
consumers of sherry in comfortable first-class carriages, and ye 
who slumber undisturbed while the iron horse gallops all night 
long towards the North,—listen awhile to me as I picture to you 
journeyings of a different order, locomotion which would fill 
the mind of Stephenson with horror, and the ribs of all of you 
with aches, even such a mode of travelling as has been prac- 
tised in the East since Abraham came from Mesopotamia into 
Canaan, since Israel followed the pillar of fire through the 
Desert. 

All my readers are aware that India south of the Nerbudda 
is called the Dukkhun, or, as it is often erroneously written, 
Deccan. ‘This means in the old Sanskrit language, “ South.” 
The name is usually applied in India to the tract of country 
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lying between the Nerbudda and the Riotna, which is ruled by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. This potentate has for eighty years 
been what is called “ our faithful ally,’ but in order to keep 
him mindful of his friends, a large British force is stationed in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his capital, in the cantonment 
of Secunderabad. When the British officer or soldier ap- 
proaches this tract of country from either Madras or Bombay, 
he has to leave behind him most of the amenities of civilization. 
Hitherto no railway has invaded the virgin territory of the 
Nizam, but preparations are being made for such an inroad, 
much, it is said, against the will of Afgalood Dowlah, the ruler 
of the Dukkhun, as the Mussulmans of those parts delight to 
call him. At present, however, the only means of transit in 
these primitive regions is the bullock bandy, or cart, which I 
shall proceed to describe. 

Imagine several rough planks, trunks of small trees, etc., 
bound together, and resting on an axletree of the clumsiest 
manufacture, which terminates in wheels generally of different 
sizes, and anything but round. At the sides of the planks 
aforesaid a few bamboos are longitudinally fastened, and serve 
as sides to the vehicle ; and overhead (i. e. over the head of the 
unfortunate individual who sits on these planks) a piece of 
matting is tied upon other bamboos bent into a semicircular 





form, which seems to keep out, in some degree, the sun and 
the rain. In such a “ convaniency” as this have I, and thou- 
sands more, travelled many hundred miles; but I shall never 
forget my first sensations, when on landing from the railway at 
Cuddapah, about a hundred and seventy miles north of Madras, 
I found the above vehicle awaiting me. But if it was fearful 
to look at, how much more so was it to sit upon! My various 
traps being disposed in it, a layer of straw was placed upon 
them, and I sat myself down on the straw, or rather on a 
mattress kindly bestowed upon me by a pitying friend. I set 
out in the evening, and as long as we proceeded upon the 
tolerably well kept district high-roads, the motion was not 
altogether unbearable ; but presently we deviated into a jungle 
track, much beset by snags, stumps, and big stones. 

By this time it was midnight, and I imagined I should soon 
go to sleep; but no sooner had I laid my head upon a pillow, 
extemporized out of a gun-case and a couple of towels, than a 
terrific bump caused my skull to reverberate in a highly disagrec- 
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able manner. After rubbing it for some minutes I laid it once 
more on the gun-case, in which the rattling of the various 
articles of destruction was equalled by the commotion my brains, 
teeth, etc., were making in my own head. A sudden stoppage, 
and then a terrific leap made by the vehicle in a forward 
direction, all but shot me on to the road; this, it appeared, 
was owing to its being necessary to make the bullocks jump 
across a nullah, or ditch, which in those regions is frequently 
to be found where gentlemen coming home from Christmas 
festivities are said occasionally to discover it, viz. in the middle 
of the road. Thus it was during the livelong night, excepting 
a few brief intervals, when we stopped to change bullocks. 
Another little peculiarity of these parts and the animals thereof 
which is rather preventive of any lengthened repose is, that 
if a bullock sees any object on the road which it does not 
recognize, or which it does not like, (a horse, for instance, to 
which a bullock has a great antipathy,) it runs violently off the 
road, into whatever jungle, nullah, or prickly-pear hedge may 
be at hand. It has, moreover, been found, during the many 
thousand years in which bullocks have drawn these carts, that 
they will not go unless some one sits behind them uttering 
peculiar grunts, and twisting their tails. It is from the latter 
manner of inducing them to proceed, that so many bullocks are 
to be seen with their tails very nearly twisted off. 

However, in my opinion, when the rosy dawn begins to 
appear, and the fresh jungle breeze comes with the sweet scent 
of the toddy-trees upon its wings, the romance of bullock- 
travelling commences in reality. When one sees the Southern 
Cross getting paler and paler every instant, and the dusky 
volcanic hills and granite rocks become slowly more distinct, 
sometimes a belated cheeta or leopard glides like a yellow 
streak through the low bushes, and the vermilion blossoms 
of the musk-a-mussum (one of the loveliest flowers on one of 
the ugliest bushes in creation) begin to blush through the 
retiring darkness. As the light increases, the sounds of the 
vast jungle or illimitable waste begin to be heard; the cock 
crows in the roadside village; the dusky Corydons and 
Phyllises get up off their blankets (which they immediately 
roll round them, as a protection against the morning freshness, 
for frowsiness is the native peasant’s only luxury), and walk off 
to the nearest tank, where they take their morning ablution ; 
L 2 
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this consists for the most part in a cleansing of their teeth with 
a piece of stick. Then they separate, Ramsawmy to the paddy 
field, Mootina to the flock, each working with the same 
implements and pursuing the same avocations that their fore- 
fathers did three thousand years ago. With such a race as this 
time stands still, ambition exists not; a sufficiency of rice, 
and a bright-coloured cloth for feast days, constitute their only 
notions of felicity. 

Now the sun is risen, and we must stop at the first nullah 
in which there is any water, and wash ; for though at intervals 
of ten miles or so there are travellers’ bungalows built by 
Government, in which bath, breakfast, etc., may be procured, 
yet these are not agreeable places at any time, still less when 
one is fresh in the country, and unable to speak Hindustani or 
Telugu. Little English is understood by the men (mostly old 
pensioned Sepoys) placed there to afford relief to the traveller, 
and what they do understand is mostly comprised in the 
expressions “I very poor man,” and “ Master, please give pre- 
sent.” For my own part I like the wild careless feeling of 
liberty produced by camping out under the mango-tope, or the 
palsh grove, far from all habitations save the mud huts of some 
village of the wilderness, about which in the dead of night the 
tiger stalks in perfect confidence ; and inthe morning perhaps, 
when we reach the place, the whole village is lamenting over a 
bullock that the “ pedda pooli” the “great cat” has killed in 
the night, and half eaten. The head man comes and inquires 
if the Sahib will go out and look for him, or will sit up 
in a tree above the body of the slain bullock, to try and get 
“a pot” at the monarch of the jungle when he comes back to 
finish his banquet. - But, alas! I have no rifle; so I can but 
express, through the medium of my “boy” or servant, my 
sympathy with the owner of the unfortunate victim, and per- 
haps, if I am flush, give him a rupee or two, the surest mode 
of consoling a native, even though it were his father, and not 
his “ byle” * that he was lamenting. 

Now we go on, and the sun’s heat increases ; and I am glad 
to get under the tilt of matting, which opposes, however, but a 
faint resistance to the powerful rays. The dust rises, so does 
thirst, which I quench with much lime-juice and water. I 
propose that we wait until the midday heat is over; and we 


* Hindustani for bullock. 
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halt in a toddy-tope, surrounded by chatties (or earthen pots) 
full of the exhilarating fluid. Toddy is a Telugu word, and 
means a rope or string, the name being applied to the Palmyra 
palm, because from its bark ropes are made. Hence the word | 
came to be applied to anything belonging to or proceeding | 
from the palm-tree, such as the juice, which is much liked by 
the natives, but not much by me, except in the early morning 
when it is fresh from the tree, before it begins to ferment. * 
Enough of it to make one as drunk as (or even drunker than) 
one would wish to be, may be bought for a sum equivalent to 
three-halfpence. Here, then, we halt for a time and take our 
“ tiffin,” 

It may interest some of my etymological readers to know 
the derivation of the above expression. Its root is a certain 
Arabic word, written, as nearly as such words can be in 
English, “funn,” meaning “ art,” “skill;” from this root, a 
verbal noun is formed, according to a certain Arabic rule, 
“tafunnun.” This change means affectation of the action 
implied in the root, which is really the third person of the past 
tense of a verb, meaning “ to be skilful” or “artful.” Hence 
“tafunnun” means the doing of something skilful or artful, 
and has been applied to the midday meal, probably on account 
of its passing the time away with so much smoothness and i 
celerity ; in fact, the nearest translation to it is “ pastime.” 


N. Porvle . 


(T'o be continued.) 


THE OAK-TREE. 
An oak-tree, bending o’er a stream, 
Cast dewn ripe acorns, one by one, 


Upon its bosom. While the sun 
Of evening made some branches seem 


All light, and some all darkness. Then 
I thought the scene a figure true 
Of life. On tree and stream I drew 

An image of the lives of men. 


The sun, which, pouring ruddy light 
Upon these boughs, in strong relief 
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Upraises them (their radiance brief 
A double brightness, from the night 


It spreads on those below) is like 
Kternal God, who, ordering woe 
The cup of some to overflow, 

Allows glad beams of joy to strike 


Their fellow-men. But as the sun 
Will sometime touch the darkened leaves, 
So He will balance human griefs, 

His light shall gild them every one. 


‘he oak-tree was the world. Its fruit 
Reserved to perish, short-lived man, 
Who stumbles wondering through his span 
Of Life—not as the soulless brute, 


But like to one whose visions bright, 
And distant views, elude him when 
He hopes to near them; seeming then 

No nigher to his wearied sight. 


And, strangest thing, Death’s stream alone 
Has power Life’s mystery to show ; 
What all the living long to know 

They learn when their last dying groan 


Has severed them from those with whom 
They often spoke of the great change 
Which sends immortal souls to range 

A Heaven’s bliss or Hell’s dire gloom. 


‘he acorns shaken from the tree 
Must die, yet tearful autumn’s floods 
May touch them under upturned sods, 
New life through their decay to see. 


And so with men. They moulder, all. 
Some die together with their fame, 
Whilst some outlive their mortal frame, 

Unshrouded by Oblivion’s pall ! 





FP. W. C. 
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PITY THE POOR EXILE. 


My pear Exten,—I send you a letter from Will, in which 
you will perceive how badly he considers himself to be treated 
by folks at home in the matter of letters. It really is hard that 
he should not be written to regularly. I write to him within 
two or three days of the first of every month. Can you not 
undertake to write to him on the 15th? Never mind when the 
mail goes: I never give myself any trouble about that. There 
are so many now-a-days, that if you write regularly on a given 
day, he will receive your budgets with sufficient regularity to 
give him very great pleasure. Don’t agree to take turns with 
anybody else—he is pretty sure to suffer in that case—but just 
write yourself, and let the rest do what they like. 

I wish that you could each separately—as he is and I was— 
have been isolated from home for a couple of years ; your hearts 
would then be more tender towards the poor exile, and you 
would no more be deterred from writing by that atrocious 
reason which is, I think, so powerful in the case, namely, that 
you feel that you have nothing to write about; for you would 
have learned what is really the truth, that it does not so much 
matter what you write, as whether you write at all. Write 
anything,—you are sure to please, provided that you write in 
charity ; I make this proviso with much emphasis, for I dare 
say you have no idea how deep, how painful, and how clearly 
defined are the impressions made by letters from home, when 
they speak against people whom one knows well; I know that 
in my own case they roused feelings of resentment, dislike, and 
want of respect in the several cases, which ought never to have 
existed as they did, but which it took years to overcome, and 
which I can never entirely forget. 

One enjoys many things in exile, unless the place be unusually 
objectionable ; but the greatest enjoyment of all is a letter 
from home; and nearly the best letter from home is one of 
ordinary chit-chat, with the sunshine on it. If you have no 
news of family or friends, which, however, you must have if you 
ever write home letters ; then chronicle for him just anything, 
and very often the things which you care least about will please 
him most; e.g. you all hate Tabitha, but I, who watched 
his vagrant kittenhood, recollect being much impressed and 
pleased with this one sentence of a letter from home in 1861 : 
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“Tab, is enormous.” I don’t recollect another word of the 
letter. I dare say that you won’t realize it, but the fact is that 
any words which recall pleasantly a creature, a room, a garden, 
a walk, or anything or anybody that one cares for, are as grate- 
ful as an ice in August, or a cup of tea when one feels utterly 
“pozig.’ When your matchless fingers have spent an hour in 
inditing to me, who am 833 miles away from you, a pleasant 
yarn, and, imbued with satisfaction and a large inkstain, have 
retired from the finished labour, the result delights me as does 
the looking upon a pleasant landscape; but write the same 
words precisely to Will, who is 3106,4, miles away, and they 
will impress him like the sight of the same landscape when 
suffused with sunset splendour. Naturally, the best kind of 
letter of all is one containing very good news—telling how 
somebody that one loves has done or felt or become or received 
something unusually good. 

On the other hand, existence without letters, when mail- 
day after mail-day goes by and brings—nothing, is apt to 
become grey and dreary, and, until a letter comes, one has the 
feeling—and a very sad one it is—of being forgotten at home : 
and if one is always made to wait, the feeling is very apt to 
become more or less stereotyped, however much one may fight 
against it; and for this very good reason, that it is founded on 
fact. My own experience is that the only letters which are 
sure to be promptly answered are business letters; one’s rela- 
tions and friends are so apt to be “ dreadfully sorry, but they 
really have been so busy, that”’—some say they “ really have not 


had time to write to you before ;” 


others with, I fear, superior 
candour, that “ your letter quite slipped out of my recollection.” 
| shall not easily forget the consolation once offered to me when 
I had been wistfully dancing attendance on the arrival of the 
mail-bag for a few weeks, and to no purpose. “ Why,” said the 
letter-carrier, “when I was in California, I had to ride for 
months twenty miles to my post-office, and did ride it often, 
but never once got a letter.” You may be sure that that letter- 
carricr did not hear me complain much again, however long I 
had to wait, for the deep feeling of the man on the subject, 
though compressed into a few ordinary words, was very evident ; 
and in the face of his great wrong, I felt absolutely cheerful 
under my own smaller grievance. 

If you ask me how it is that often letters which appeared 
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very stupid to you when you had written them have been very 
interesting to, and much valued by, the receiver? I must 
answer you that, though I am well aware of the fact, I am not 
altogether sure about the explanation of it, and do not feel jus- 
tified in dogmatizing on the subject; one cause, doubtless, is 
the great interest taken by the exile in the familiar trivialities 
which seem to you almost too small and uninteresting to be 
chronicled. I ai also inclined to believe that, as those people 
are most sure of being loved who care comparatively little 
about it, and give their whole thoughts and anxiety to loving 
others, so those letters are most sure of being appreciated 
in writing which the sense of your own personality; and of its 
likes and dislikes, are very much lost in the attempt to gratify 
and write in harmony with the tastes and feelings of your cor- 
respondent ; of course, however, it is absurd to write nothing 
about yourself, for correspondence presupposes mutual interest ; 
and besides, some correspondents will care more to read what 
you can tell them about yourself than anything else that you 
can write. ; 

Now I will leave the matter with you ; for myself, I can only 
say that, having begun the habit of a monthly letter to Will 
two years ago as a duty, it is now a matter of interest to me 
which I should, be sorry to neglect, and the more I enter into it 
the more I like it. Why should it not be the same with you ? 

I have not another word to say. If this does not convert 
you, I can only say that facts are not as stubborn things as they 
are usually supposed to be, and that I must have a curious 
capability of being powerfully influenced by feeble arguments. 
—Affectionately yours, 


A WANDERER. 
AM. (mcblasy- 


MORNING HYMN.—SANCTA LUCIA. 


We watched the dawn 
Of the coming morn, 
And saw through the darkness breaking 
The first faint streaks of the rosy day, 
Our gloom into gladness waking. 
Arise, thou Sun, of our souls to be 
The light leading on to eternity. 
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So soft and grey 
Was that early ray, 
The path of the sunrise leading, 
We scarcely saw the first gleam appear, 
In love through the midnight speeding. 
Arise, thou Sun, of our souls to be 
The light leading on to eternity. 


But soon the Sun, 
Its swift course to run, 
Rose up through the mist appearing, 
And warmed each spot with its welcome ray, 
Our hearts with its presence cheering. 
Arise, thou Sun, of our souls to be 
The light leading on to eternity. 


Our eager quest, 
In Thy love be blest, 
O Light of our life ascended, 
And turn the darkness of night to day, 
Thy love with our praises blended. 
Arise, thou Sun, of our souls to be 
The light leading on to eternity. 


We ask not, Lord, 
To at once accord 
The Sun in its noontide splendour, 
But that we may in Thy light at length 


Our wills to Thy will surrender. 


Arise, thou Sun, of our souls to be 
The light leading on to eternity. 


Oh, grant Thy truth 
In our early youth, 
And fill us with eager yearning, 
High thoughts of deeds to be done for thee, 
Our hearts by Thy love set burning. 
Arise, thou Sun, of our souls to be 
The light leading on to eternity. 


In after years, 
Aid hopes and fears, 
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Oh, let not our love grow colder ; 
But ever make, though with trials keen, 
Faith’s daughter, bright Hope, grow bolder. 
Arise, thou Sun, of our souls to be 
The light leading on to eternity. 


In ripe old age 
Still our thoughts engage ; 
And though the bowed head be hoary, 
May it be found in the paths of peace, 
With grey hairs a crown of glory. 
Arise, thou Sun, of our souls to be 
The light leading on to eternity. 


We wait the day, 
And we humbly pray, 
O God, on that morning send us 
Thy Sun, in darkness to set no more ; 
O Light of our life, befriend us, 
And rise, thou Sun, of our souls to be 
The light of our life in eternity. Amen. 


aot RG. Bulkel 
SOUVENIRS OF SOME FOREIGN CEMETERIES. 


Tue CEMETERY AT VEYTAUX. 


J ‘ 


Irv was but seldom that any of the visitors to Montaux passed 
Marie’s little village shop without stopping to admire her flowers, 
and have a talk with her as she sat making up wreaths and bou- 
quets, for hers was the only place where there were flowers for 
sale and where one could procure them au choix, from the humble 
bunch of native violets at five centimes to the ten or fifteen 
franc bouquets imported from Geneva, One particularly bright 
day, as I was returning with a large party from a pleasant 
ramble, we all simultaneously came to a halt before the door 
where Marie sat weaving a beautiful garland, the loveliness of 
which at once attracted our attention. Beautiful it was ex- 
ceedingly ; composed of large and rare white flowers, with 
which were intertwined branches of flowering myrtle and 
masses of dark and glistening green foliage. “For the ball at 
the Hétel des Alpes, Marie, is it not?’ asked a very gay 
member of our party who had balls on the brain, and who 
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deemed nothing too bright or beautiful to be sacrificed at the 
shine of Terpsichore. But Marie was not inclined to be com- 
municative : “ She was not certain (she replied) of the destina- 
tion of her garland, it was ordered, she had not inquired for 
what purpose.”—“ Ah” (whispered another of our group who 
was of the Wertherian school, and who, taking the darkest 
views of life herself, never could refrain from trying to impress 
the same gloomy doctrines upon her hearers, her text usually 
being Goethe’s maxim that “The finest hair casts a shadow”), 
“ah, you may be certain that garland is for a grave. Marie 
is not so ignorant of the probable destiny of her wreath as she 
affects to be, but like all inhabitants of those places which are 
chiefly kept up by persons who come to them in quest of health, 
she does not wish to allow that visitors are subject to death.” 
With a shadow cast over us by this melancholy suggestion, 
which the brilliant sunshine could not chase away, we con- 
tinued our walk homewards, talking sadly of the many recording 
stones in the neighbouring cemeteries, which too fully proved 
that visitors are not as immortal as the aborigines would have 
one think, and which told the same sad tale, in various tongues, 
of those who had come from distant lands with the one hope of 
restoration to health, and who, doomed never to see their homes 
again, were now sleeping together in that common “ Fatherland” 
the grave. As I was leaving the saloon the next morning, think- 
ing little, if at all, of the occurrences of the day before, a Danish 
lady asked me to accompany her to the cemetery at Veytaux, 
to see the spot which she and her friends had selected for the 
burial-place of the Danish Admiral-in-chief, who had died rather 
suddenly at Saxon-les-Bains ; I acceded to her request, and we 
were soon on our way to that small vine-surrounded cemetery. 
On our arrival she pointed out the resting-place chosen for her 
compatriot, and where (as she mentioned) he would be laid to 
rest, wrapped, according to Danish custom, in the flag of his 
country. Next to the spot selected was a newly-made grave, 
on which was lying Marie’s beautiful garland. ‘ How pleased” 
({ could not help exclaiming as I recognized it) “my gloomy 
friend will be to hear that she was right, that the garland was 
for a grave !—but for whose ?” On inquiry I ascertained that 
the wreath was decorating the resting-place of a Prussian 
General who had died a few days before at Montaux. And thus 
by a strange vicissitude were brought together in death those 
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who whilst living were so widely separated and so hostile in 
feeling—and there, the great battle of life fought out, far from 
the lands they both loved so well, lie peaceably side by side 
the Prussian General and the Danish Admiral. 


Tur Cemetery at MunicH. 


“This is a beautiful day, Fraulein, you ought to visit the ceme- 
tery” (said to me one of the Hausmiidchen at the hotel where we 
were staying at Munich), ‘it is such a pleasant place to drive 
to, and the spot like best to spend a holiday in.” I shuddered 
at her ideas of enjoyment, never having been able to enter a 
cemetery myself without a feeling of intense misery; to look 
as it were into the grave instead of seeing beyond it has always 
appeared to my mind to have something sad about it, and with 
the bare fact of the grave before me, I seemed so truly in “ the 
land of darkness and of the shadow of death,” that I felt it 
difficult, nay almost impossible, to look upwards, and, forgetting 
the perishing remains beneath, to think of the departed as 
gone before to the glorious “land within the veil.” It was 
therefore with sentiments very different to those expressed by 
the Hausmddchen that I set out for the Munich cemetery, which 
I was curious to visit, on account of its striking feature, the 
Halls for the Dead. 'The cemetery is of great extent, but I was 
not long in finding the object of my search, those dreary halls 
where it is customary to place shortly after death persons who 
die in Munich, and where they are kept exposed to view for 
twenty-four hours previous to their burial. This is done for 
two purposes ; first, as a sanitary precaution, as to keep the 
corpses for any length of time in dwelling-houses, particularly 
in those of the poorer classes, is considered unwholesome ; and 
secondly to prevent the possibility of any one being buried 
alive, as the large airy space in which the bodies are placed is 
supposed to give a greater chance of revival to those who may 
only be apparently dead. On the finger of each corpse a ring is 
put, to which is attached a chain communicating with a bell, 
which is under surveillance night and day, while all manner of 
restoratives are kept close at hand, in case the guardian should 
receive a sudden summons from any of the guests of those 
dismal halls. By paying a heavy fine, the privilege of keeping 
the dead at home until the last moment may be obtained. But 
this privilege, I was told, is seldom taken advantage of, as all 
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classes look on the aforesaid practice as a sort of National In- 
stitution, and the fine is too large for the poor to pay, even 
were they inclined to evade the custom of their native city. 
Of these halls there are two, one for the higher and one for the 
lower classes—for even in death we struggle for a distinction 
of class. The first, which I entered by chance, was that set 
apart for the higher classes, and there, a large glass partition 
separating them from the spectator, lay its silent tenants in 
coffins which were raised a little from the ground and placed in 
a slanting position ; the coffins being concealed from view by 
drapery and flowers. In the front row was an old gentleman 
in full dress, black coat, white tie and lavender-coloured gloves ; 
at his right, an old lady dressed in black silk and a white cap ; 
next to her, a young married woman similarly attired; but at 
the other side reposed the most ghostly form of all, a bride, 
“The Bride of Death,’ for so is styled and so arrayed is 
every woman who dies unmarried. I shall never forget that 
livid bride, as she lay stiff and cold in the icy and withering 
grasp of her ruthless bridegroom, a wreath of flowering myrtle 
encircling her motionless head, and the deadly pallor of her 
rigid countenance forming a fearful, 1 may say hideous, con- 
trast to her veil and robe of spotless white; whilst in her 
hand, which held it not, a bouquet of lovely flowers was lying, 
seeming painfully fresh and unnaturally bright, near the pallid 
cheek from which freshness and bloom had departed for ever. 
In the hall for the poorer classes the form which first met my 
eye was that of a young soldier whose march of life appeared 
to have come to a sudden end, no trace of wasting or illness 
being visible on his countenance, and but for the fearfully-sealed 
look of his closed eyes, one might imagine that he was only 
dreaming of fame and laurels still to be won. Close to him, 
taking that long untroubled sleep which needs not a mother’s 
watchful care, was a beauteous child, whose profusion of golden 
curls helped to conceal its last cradle, and round whose ex- 
quisitely-formed lips a sweetly placid and smiling expression 
still lingered. As I gazed on that fair child, fair even in death, 
I could not help applying to it Uhland’s beautiful words (doubly 
beautiful in the original) :— 
“Thou cam’st, and with light trace didst go— 

A passing guest through this earthly land— 

From whence ? to where? We only know, 
Out of God’s hand, into God’s hand.” 
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It was a relief even to return to the cemetery after the heart- 
rending spectacle I had just witnessed ; J left it, however, as 
quickly as possible, hoping when outside its walls to get rid of 
the signs, if not of the thoughts of mortality. But in this hope 
I was disappointed, for the shops in the streets contiguous to 
it are nearly all devoted to funeral requirements ; establish- 
ments of undertakers, sellers of memorial wreaths and photo- 
graphy of the dead attracted the attention every moment. At 
last, however, my sad expedition came to an end, and I left the 
Munich cemetery and its melancholy neighbourhood less able 
than ever to comprehend the mental construction of persons 
who experience pleasure in visiting cemeteries, and of those, 
above all, who find comfort and consolation in looking on the 
graves of their own mourned dead. 


San Minato. 


From the cemetery-crowned hill of San Miniato a splendid view 
of Florence is to be obtained ; there her streets, for the most 
part narrow and gloomy, are lost sight of, and her noble edifices 
are seen standing out in bold relief, some sombre and massive, 
some many-hued and of less solid structure. Beneath, the 
yellow Arno, spanned by quaint and picturesque bridges, flows 
through the fertile and sunlit valley onwards to its tideless 
home, and on all sides stretch out the beautiful environs of 
the fair city, the many hills of which are thickly studded with 
churches, castles, villas, blooming gardens, and dusky olive 
groves. Looking beyond all these objects of beauty and inter- 
est, the eye finally beholds the steadfast blue ridges of the 
distant Apennines, on which (either dazzled by the brilliancy of 
the scene over which it has just travelled, or wearied with the 
effort to take in its almost endless variety) it rests calmly and 
contentedly. But the splendour of the prospect cannot shut 
out the sad thought, that we gaze on it from the territory of 
the dead—that bene ath our feet lie thousands whose eyes are 
closed for ever to its beauties. Why will this sad thought ob- 
trude ? Would that we could chase it away and re: line: indeed 
that they are not there, and as the eye, after travelling over the 
varied prospect, rests with pleasure on the steadfast Apennines, 
so might we be able to let our thoughts dwell with joy and 
peace on those who, having done with the changeful journey of 
life, are, we trust, at rest for ever amidst the “ Everlasting Hills.” 
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It was on the “ Festival of the Dead” as “ All Souls’ Day” is 
termed, the day on which it is customary, abroad, to visit and 
decorate the graves of deceased relatives and friends, I visited 
San Miniato. The extraordinary mildness and stillness of that 
November morning I feel quite unable to describe; not the 
faintest breath of air was perceptible, all nature was hushed 
into such deep repose that the very day seemed dead. On 
reaching the cemetery I was much struck by its singular ap- 
pearance, as nearly all the graves were surrounded by lighted 
candles, varying in size from the smallest that could be purchased 
to the largest used in processions and religious ceremonies, not 
one of which even flickered, so breathless was the atmosphere. 
Along with the candles, bouquets, and garlands of all kinds 
were placed on the graves, offerings worthy of the “City of 
Flowers ;” floral representatives of winter, spring, summer and 
autumn were there in strange combination, and lavish profusion. 
The flowers of the four seasons had met, as it were together, 
to render homage to the dead. One grave, conspicuous by its 
forsaken and uncared-for appearance, particularly attracted 
my attention; no mourner knelt at it, and neither light nor 
garland was visible on it. On approaching nearer, however, I 
perceived that on this grave (a nameless one) one flower was 
lying, together with a scrap of paper on which was written, 
“ Una lagrima ed un fiore,” “a tear anda flower.” No, the grave 
was not forsaken,—a mourner had been there, a silent, secret 
mourner it would seem, who had left perchance a more heart- 
felt tribute in that tear and solitary flower than was offered 
by many of the sable-clad and more demonstrative bearers of 
the costliest gifts—no light on the grave, but the light of 
remembrance in the mourner’s heart never to be extinguished 
till life should cease to be. “A tear and a flower ;” more touching 
that sentence than the spectacle of the surrounding light- 
encircled, flower-decorated graves ; and few I think who read 
it could have passed by, leaving that tear the only one which 
had been shed on “ the nameless grave.” 








A. E. Brune;, 
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